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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an Appendix 

of Leading Passages. By Bertrand Russell. Cambridge, The 

University Press, 1900. — pp. ix, 311. 

There have long been needed in English a full, accurate, and sys- 
tematic exposition, and a critical examination of Leibniz's philosophy. 
On glancing at the title and the table of contents of Mr. Russell's 
book, one is tempted to exclaim : ' 'At last, we have the comprehen- 
sive exposition!" When one comes, however, to examine more closely 
the body of the work, and to read the author's preface, one sees that 
the book is rather inappropriately named, as it is in fact a "critical 
examination of the philosophy of Leibniz," and contains only so much 
of exposition as the author deems necessary to that end. ' ' Philo- 
sophic truth, and falsehood, in short, rather than historical fact ' ' (p. 
vi), are what primarily demand our attention in this inquiry. "It 
is this task, ' ' says the author, ' ' and not the more strictly historical one, 
that I have endeavored to perform towards Leibniz" (p. vi). And 
truly the work is nothing if not critical from beginning to end. 

Mr. Russell is evidently, as his earlier book showed, a close and 
independent thinker. He has made an extensive study of the system of 
thought which he criticizes, both in its external and in its internal 
development. As for the external development of Leibniz's system, 
he holds that, beside Plato, four successive schools of philosophy — 
Scholasticism, Materialism, Cartesianism, and Spinozism — contributed 
to Leibniz's philosophical development ; from each of which Leibniz 
derived a part of his views, without being at any time a mere disciple. 
He has rightly discovered that the student who wishes to escape from 
the apparent artificiality of the monadology, and to understand and to 
feel the force and naturalness of Leibniz's thought, must approach it 
through the Discours de metaphysique. From January, 1686, till his 
death in 17 16, Leibniz's views underwent but slight modification. 
" By the beginning of 1686," says our author, " Leibniz had formed 
his notion of an individual substance, and had sufficiently perfected 
his philosophy to send to Amauld what is perhaps the best account he 
ever wrote of it — I mean the Discours de metaphysique. With this 
and the letters to Amauld his mature philosophy begins, and not only 
the temporal, but logical beginning also is, in my opinion, to be 
sought here " (p. 7). 
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In regard to the internal development, Leibniz's system, according 
to Mr. Russell, would lend itself far better than Spinoza's to geomet- 
rical deduction from definitions. It follows almost entirely, he thinks, 
from a small number of premises. The principal premises, our author 
holds, are five in number. Of these, some, he thinks, were by Leib- 
niz definitely laid down, while others were so fundamental that he was 
scarcely conscious of them . ' ' The premises in question are as follows : 

" I. Every proposition has a subject and a predicate. 

"II. A subject may have predicates which are qualities existing at 
various times. (Such a subject is called a substance.) 

" III. True propositions not asserting existence at particular times are 
necessary and analytic, but such as assert existence at particular times 
are contingent and synthetic. The latter depend upon final causes. 

" IV. The Ego is a substance. 

' ' V. Perception yields knowledge of an external world, i. e. , of ex- 
istents other than myself and my states. ' ' 

The fundamental objection to Leibniz's philosophy, according to 
our critic, will be found to be the inconsistency of the first premise 
with the fourth and fifth ; and in this inconsistency he finds a general 
objection to Monadism. 

The course of Mr. Russell's book is then as follows : Chapters II-V 
discuss the consequences of the first four of the above premises, and the 
attempt is made to show that they lead to the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the necessary propositions of the system. Chapters VI-XI 
are concerned with the proof and description of Leibniz's Monadol- 
ogy, in so far as it is independent of final causes and the idea of the 
good. The remaining chapters (XII-XVI) take account of Final 
Causes and the Good, and discuss Soul and Body, the doctrine of God, 
and Ethics. In these last chapters, the author holds that " Leibniz no 
longer shows great originality, but tends, with slight alterations of 
phraseology, to adopt (without acknowledgement) the views of the 
decried Spinoza " (p. 5). 

Chapters II-V, which deal with " The Questions of Logic" (the 
analysis of propositions, etc.), with which, according to Mr. Russell, 
the philosophy of Leibniz began, and upon which it rests, are full of 
keen and suggestive criticism of such topics as the analysis and classi- 
fication of propositions, the law of contradiction, analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments, necessity and contingency, the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, the meaning of substance, the conception of activity, the re- 
lation of time to the notion of substance, the identity of indiscern- 
ibles, the Law of Continuity, possibility and compossibility, and the 
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like. We are told that, according to Leibniz, the Law of Sufficient 
Reason is the supreme principle of contingent propositions, contingent 
propositions being, speaking generally, such as assert actual existence, 
— the case of the necessary existence of God being the one exception. 
Mr. Russell finds in Leibniz two forms of the Law of Sufficient 
Reason. The one is metaphysically necessary, and applies equally to 
possible and to actual existents, asserting that all events are due to 
design. The other applies only to actuals, and gives the source of the 
world which does exist, asserting that designs are always determined 
by the idea of the good and the best. The principle of the Identity 
of Indiscernibles is not, Mr. Russell holds, like the Law of Sufficient 
Reason, a premise of Leibniz's philosophy, but rather a deduction. 
The Law of Continuity, which usually holds a prominent place in ex- 
positions of Leibniz, has, we are told, no great importance except as 
applied to mathematics. The metaphysical application of the princi- 
ple, peculiar to Leibniz and employed by him in arguing against the 
existence of a vacuum formarum, Mr. Russell declares " seems desti- 
tute either of self-evident validity or of grounds from which it may be 
proved ' ' (p. 64) . When we recall how repeatedly Leibniz declares, 
in support of this principle, that a vacuum formarum " would indicate 
disorder and imperfection," and would contradict also the Law of 
Sufficient Reason itself, which demands a reason as well why a thing is 
not as why a thing is, we are surprised to find our critic writing : 
"Why Leibniz held that substances form a continuous series it is 
difficult to say. He never, so far as I know, offers a shadow of a 
reason, except that such a world seems to him pleasanter than one 
with gaps" (p. 65). 

The second part of the work, Chapters VI-XI, deals with the actual 
world, i. e., with Leibniz's explanation of it through his Monadism, 
in so far at least as this is independent of final causes and the 
idea of the good. Here, we are told, we have to ask : How can the 
notion of substance be applied in the world of existents? And 
how does this notion serve to explain the difficulties which the actual 
world presents to the metaphysician ? "In this problem," says our 
critic, "Leibniz, for reasons which apparently were only historical 
and psychological, began with matter as his datum " (p. 70). "His- 
torically and psychologically, I think, Leibniz started with matter and 
space in a purely common-sense spirit. The reason that a problem 
arises for him is, that by criticism of these notions he transformed 
them into something quite different, namely, unextended substances 
and their perceptions " (p. 74). These admissions regarding Leibniz's 
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starting point and the empirical nature and spirit of his method are 
interesting in view of the general position respecting these points 
taken in the earlier chapters and maintained throughout the book, and 
to which we shall allude again later. 

Leibniz, we are told, never thoroughly faced the question : Does 
matter actually exist ? Since he held that perceptions originate wholly 
from within us, and are in no proper sense caused in us by the objects 
perceived, he destroys the ordinary grounds for assuming an external 
world. He repeatedly confesses that there is no " exact demonstra- 
tion ' ' possible of the existence of the external world, but merely a 
moral certainty. Leibniz's problem, therefore, we are told, is not, 
Does matter exist ? but, What is matter ? How are we to conceive 
that which, in perception, appears as spatial and as other than our- 
selves ? In attempting to answer this, Leibniz is led to his doctrine 
of monads. "The chief criticism of Leibniz's procedure is, that he 
never examined its starting-point, the assumption, namely, that there 
is something other than ourselves to be perceived " (p. 75). 

The longest, and one of the most interesting chapters in the book, 
is the one in which Mr. Russell undertakes to set forth Leibniz's views 
on dynamics in relation to his general system. Mr. Russell holds 
that the relation of Leibniz's Dynamics to his Metaphysics is hopelessly 
confused, and that the one cannot stand while the other is maintained. 
" Leibniz has acquired much credit for the vaunted interconnection of 
his views in these two departments, and few seem to have perceived 
how false his boast really is. As a matter of fact, the want of connec- 
tion is, 1 think, quite one of the weakest points in his system ' ' (p. 89). 
Leibniz, we are told, failed to grasp the three alternative types of dy- 
namical theory : the theory of extended atoms and impact, the doctrine 
of a plenum and the fluid ether, and the theory of unextended centers of 
force with action at a distance. "The failure to choose between these 
alternatives made his Dynamics a mass of confusion. The true Leib- 
nizian Dynamics is not his own, but that of Boscovich " (p. 91). In 
this connection, and in the face of the Letters to Clarke, and the ref- 
erences they contain to Newton's Principia, it is surprising to be told 
that it is probably correct to say that Leibniz never took the trouble 
to read the Principia (p. 91, note 4). The arguments of Leibniz 
against extended atoms .are, Mr. Russell holds, on the whole valid. 
Leibniz has, however, we are informed, no valid arguments whatever 
against a vacuum ; while his denial of action at a distance is classed 
as a mere vulgar prejudice, and one, moreover, which had a most 
pernicious effect upon the relation of Leibniz's Dynamics to his Meta- 
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physics. The conclusion reached is that Leibniz's attempt to establish 
on the basis of dynamics a plurality of independent causal series, 
must be pronounced a complete failure. It is faulty in detail and mis- 
taken in principle (pp. 98-99). 

In the doctrine of Extension and Continuity, we find, our critic tells 
us, the central point of Leibniz's philosophy. "The most distinctive 
feature of Leibniz's thought is its pre-occupation with the ' labyrinth 
of the continuum.' " To answer the question, How can that which 
is continuous consist of indivisible elements ? was, he says, one of 
the two chief aims of Leibniz's doctrine of substance and of all that 
is best in his philosophy. Then Mr. Russell adds : " That I did not 
begin with this question was due to motives of logical priority ; for 
the abstract doctrines which we have hitherto considered, though per- 
haps invented largely with a view to this problem, are logically prior 
to it ; they form an apparatus which must be mastered before Leib- 
niz's treatment of the present question can be understood." Exten- 
sion, as distinguished from space, is Leibniz's starting point ; Kant, on 
the other hand, begins with space and time. Russell holds that the 
great error of Leibniz was the idea that extension and duration are 
prior to space and time. Leibniz's theory of space is, we are told, 
more or less involved in everything that can be said about his philos- 
ophy ; and although it is thus far the only philosophical alternative to 
the self-contradictory doctrine of absolute space (Newton), it is itself 
inconsistent with facts, and just as self-contradictory as Newton's (p. 
113). Againstthe doctrines of absolute space and of space asanattri- 
bute, Leibniz, we are told, is fairly strong ; in favor of his own doc- 
trine of space as an assemblage of relations, he is inconclusive. In- 
deed, Leibniz, our critic insists (pp. 112, 129), had two theories of 
space, the one subjective and Kantian, the other giving an objective 
counterpart, i. e., the various points of view of the monads. " The 
difficulty is, that the objective counterpart cannot consist merely in 
the differences of points of view, unless the subjective space is purely 
subjective ; but if it be purely subjective, the ground for different 
points of view has disappeared, since there is no reason to believe that 
phenomena are bene fundata " (p. 122). 

The observations on Leibniz's speculations on the labyrinth of the 
continuum and on his theory of space and time are valuable. In the 
relation of monads to space and time, Mr. Russell finds a fundamental 
difficulty of all monadisms. 

This second part of the work closes with a brief chapter on the 
nature of monads in general, dealing with the common qualities of 
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monads, such as perception, appetition, and pre-established harmony. 
Leibniz's theory of perception, denying as it does any action of out- 
side, things upon the percipient, may, it is pointed out, be regarded 
as the antithesis of Kant's. " Kant thought that things-in-them- 
selves are causes (or grounds) of presentations, but cannot be known 
by means of presentations. Leibniz, on the contrary, denied the 
causal relation, but admitted the knowledge" (p. 133). To the 
" crowning conception of Leibniz's philosophy " (p. 133) — the doc- 
trine of pre-established harmony — our critic gives, perhaps, too little 
significance. 

The third part of the work, Chapters XII-XVI, treats of the rela- 
tions of the monads ; and here the idea of passivity plays a prominent 
part. Mr. Russell holds that a sharp line should be drawn between 
the parts of Leibniz's philosophy already discussed, and those which, 
through the notion of passivity, depend upon the apparent interac- 
tion of monads. "The former seem mainly original, while the latter 
are borrowed in great part, though always without acknowledgement, 
from Spinoza" (p. 139). These closing chapters exhibit at times an 
almost partisan bias, anti-Leibnizian and anti-theistic, and convey an 
unfavorable impression of Leibniz as a man and as a philosopher, an 
impression which the facts are far from warranting. 

Two inconsistent theories of the connection of soul and body are, 
we are told, taught by Leibniz. The first theory is that the soul is an 
absolutely separate unitary being, and that soul and body do not inter- 
act, but only agree ; the one acting freely according to the rules of final 
causes, the other acting mechanically according to the laws of efficient 
causes. The second theory is that mind and body together make one 
substance, having a true unity. This second view appeals for support 
to the passages in Leibniz in which he refers to the vinculum sub- 
stantiate, and is held by Dillmann and others to be Leibniz's real view. 
Mr. Russell is right, however, in declaring that the second view is 
wholly inconsistent with Leibniz's general philosophy and springs 
from Leibniz's endeavor to make his opinions acceptable to his Cath- 
olic friends — that it is, in a word, "the concession of a diplomatist 
rather than the creed of the philosopher" (p. 152). 

After an interesting, although brief, discussion of confused and un- 
conscious perception, there follows a chapter on Leibniz's theory of 
knowledge. The title, however, is disappointing, for we are at once 
told that the chapter is not to deal with the strictly epistemological 
problems, but rather with the question as to the origin of cognitions 
as events in time. Leibniz's views of innate ideas and truths, of the 
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distinction between sense and intellect, of the quality of ideas, of defi- 
nition, and of the Characteristica Universalis, are here handled. There 
is much, we are told, that reminds one of Kant in Leibniz's view of 
knowledge. This is true especially as to the relation of sense and in- 
tellect in knowledge, but the two philosophers are strikingly divergent 
as regards the relation of thought to reality, Kant being a phenomenal- 
ist, while Leibniz holds that "in perceiving the mind we perceive 
substance, ' ' i. e. , pierce through phenomenalism and reach real being. 
On the doctrine of innate truths, Leibniz's view is declared to be more 
like Kant's than it has any right to be, since Leibniz rejected all 
causal action of the objects of perception (although in the New Es- 
says he inconsistently adopts the common sense view that sense-per- 
ceptions are caused by their objects). Mr. Russell declares that it is 
false to suppose that in a priori knowledge we know a proposition, 
while in perception we know an existent ; we know a proposition 
equally in both cases. He insists that "we must either hold all 
knowledge to be always in the mind, in which case its emergence into 
consciousness becomes a problem, or we must admit that all knowl- 
edge is acquired, but is never caused by the proposition which is 
known (p. 165)." 

Leibniz's proofs of the existence of God Mr. Russell calls "the 
weakest part in Leibniz's philosophy, the part most full of inconsist- 
encies " (p. 172). A philosophy of substance, our critic holds, 
should be either a monism or a monadism, the former being neces- 
sarily pantheistic, and the latter, when logical, being necessarily athe- 
istic (pp. 172, 185). Indeed, our critic seems to think that there is 
a "pantheism which lurks in all arguments for God" (p. 177), and, 
at any rate, that Leibniz, "whenever he treats God at all seriously, 
falls involuntarily into a Spinozistic pantheism " (pp. 155-6). " The 
inconsistencies, in which Leibniz is involved by the belief in God, 
are so many and various that it would take long to develop them all ' ' 
(p. 182). The argument for the being of God from eternal truths 
our critic " can only describe as scandalous " (p. 178). " It confuses 
God's knowledge with the truths which God knows — a confusion 
which, in other places, Leibniz quite clearly exposes " (p. 178). The 
proof from the pre-established harmony, which is a peculiar form of 
the so-called design argument, is declared " more palpably inadequate 
than any of the others " (p. 183). 

The final chapter treats of Leibniz's Ethics, " in which, more even 
than in his doctrine of God, all the difficulties and inconsistencies of 
his system culminate" (p. 191). The emphasis, we are told, which 
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Leibniz laid on final causes, gave ethics great importance in his phil- 
osophy, while nevertheless, he occupied himself but little with its 
problems. " His ethics is a mass of inconsistencies, due partly to in- 
difference, partly to deference for Christian moralists" (p. 191). 
Leibniz's views on three questions are then considered. These are 
(1) the doctrine of freedom and determination, (2) the psychology 
of volition, (3) the nature of the good. We are told that all sin, for 
Leibniz, is original sin, the inherent finitude of any created monad, 
and that this fact is concealed by him by remarks which are " dis- 
creditable subterfuges" (p. 197), and that "on the relation of meta- 
physical and moral perfection Leibniz can with difficulty be cleared of 
dishonesty" (p. 199). " The ethics, " our critic concludes by say- 
ing, " to which Leibniz was entitled was very similar to Spinoza's ; it 
had the same fallacies, and similar consequences. But being the 
champion of orthodoxy against the decried atheist, Leibniz shrank 
from the consequences of the views, and took refuge in the perpetual 
iteration of edifying phrases. The whole tendency of his tempera- 
ment as of his philosophy, was to exalt enlightenment, education, and 
learning at the expense of ignorant good intentions. This tendency 
might have found a logical expression in his ethics. But he preferred 
to support sin and hell, and to remain, in what concerned the 
church, the champion of ignorance and obscurantism. This is the 
reason why the best parts of his philosophy are the most abstract, and 
the worst those which most nearly concern human life" (p. 202). 
The appendix (pp. 203-299) contains a useful collection of extracts 
from Leibniz, classified according to subjects. 

Mr. Russell's book is open to two general adverse criticisms. The 
first respects the view taken by the author of the relation of Leibniz and 
his philosophy to Spinoza. Mr. Russell seems to accept as established 
the view of Stein that during the years 1676-1681 Leibniz was practi- 
cally a Spinozist (cf. p. 145, note 2, etc.); and he declares that Leibniz 
in his mature philosophy, especially in those matters discussed in the 
last part of this book, while openly heaping opprobrium upon Spinoza, 
incorporates much from the latter without acknowledgement. Both 
of these contentions, we think, are certainly far from being made out, 
and are in themselves very questionable. Dr. Rail has given, in the 
dissertation noticed in the January number of this Review, an excel- 
lent but all too brief criticism of Stein's contention ; and any one 
who will carefully examine the passages in their context quoted by 
Russell on pages 186-187, an< i tne references to Spinoza in his last 
three chapters, will feel great hesitancy in accepting Mr. Russell's 
view of the relation of Leibniz's philosophy to Spinoza. 
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The other general criticism deserves especial notice. Mr. Russell 
contends that Leibniz's philosophy began with an analysis of proposi- 
tions, and that the system is built upon or deduced from a few logical 
and formal principles. The fundamental positions of the system, we 
are told, Leibniz reached as the result of the analysis of propositions, 
rather than as the result of empirical reasoning or metaphysical reflec- 
tions ; an analysis of propositions which yields the doctrine that all 
propositions are reducible to the subject -predicate form ; the doctrine 
that every proposition ascribes a predicate to reality, as the only ulti- 
mate subject. The passages quoted, or appealed to, hardly support 
the general contention or implication that Leibniz reached his funda- 
mental principles in this way, and that these principles primarily rest 
for support upon such logical grounds. Granting that Leibniz did 
take " the subject-predicate " view of propositions, and that he drew 
support for his philosophy from logical speculations, it by no means 
follows either that he originally reached his philosophical principles in 
that way, or that he based his system primarily upon such logical doc- 
trine. Mr. Russell fails to give proper recognition to the empirical 
and inductive side of Leibniz. A good deal can be said in support 
of the position contended for by Dr. Rail, in the dissertation already 
alluded to, that, in spite of a certain preference for the a priori method, 
Leibniz neither attained his fundamental conceptions nor developed 
his system from them by employing that method. Leibniz was in full 
accord with the scientific movement of his time, and starting from 
observations and experience, and ever returning to them for confirm- 
ation, he put forth his fundamental conception — that of substance — as 
an hypothesis which would explain and harmonize all that is given in 
outer and inner experience. As an illustration, consider Leibniz's 
notion of substance. Mr. Russell's account in § 17, 'The Meaning 
of Substance in Leibniz, ' is substantially as follows : The conception 
of substance, which so dominated the Cartesian philosophy, is no less 
important in the philosophy of Leibniz. The change of meaning 
which Leibniz gave to the term was one of the main sources of nov- 
elty in his philosophy. He perceived that in the notion of substance 
the relation to subject and predicate was more fundamental than the 
doubtful inference, so insisted on by the Cartesians, to independent 
existence. He, therefore, definitely brought his notion of substance 
into dependence upon this logical relation. It is a special form of 
the logical subject, the notion of subject and predicate applied to what 
is in time, combined with the doctrine that there are terms which can 
only be subjects and not predicates, which constitutes the notion of 
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substance as Leibniz employs it. Substance, then, is that which can 
only be subject, not predicate, which has many predicates, and per- 
sists through change. It is, in short, the subject of change. 

Now, while there may be nothing absolutely erroneous in this ac- 
count, it certainly conveys a mistaken impression both as to how Leib- 
niz reached his new and fruitful conception of substance, and as to 
what that conception essentially is. Is not the truer account some- 
what as follows ? Starting from the actual observation and experience 
of ' body ' as resisting, moving, and divisible, Leibniz was led, 
through the criticism of Descartes's conception, to his own notion 
of substance, and to the position that this substance must explain the 
actual world. The objections which he urges against Descartes's con- 
ception of ' body, ' and through which he reaches his own conception 
of substance are : first, that extension alone does not suffice to ex- 
plain the nature of body, as it fails utterly to account for resistance 
(impenetrability) and motion, for the explanation of which recourse 
must be had to force ; secondly, that extension gives us no unity, 
since the extended is always divisible. Thus the conclusion is reached 
that force, activity, energy, is that in which the very substance of 
things consists. ' That which does nothing is nothing. ' In a word, 
Leibniz defines, or replaces, substantiality by causality (agency), and 
this is the central element in his fruitful conception of substance. 
Instead of defining substance as "essentially the permanent subject of 
changing attributes, ' ' it would be truer to say that he defined it as 
the "permanent agent of changing activities" — activities, indeed, 
which obey a " persistent law. " "I regard force," he says, " as con- 
stitutive of substance" (Gerhardt, IV, p. 472). 

While passing these adverse criticisms on Mr. Russell's book, and 
dissenting from many of the detailed opinions expressed in it, we re- 
gard the book as by far the best piece of work yet produced in English 
on the philosophy of Leibniz, and one for which all students of his 
philosophy will be grateful. 

It may not be out of place to add that the American translators of 
Leibniz, who had no predecessors in their difficult task, might, per- 
haps, at times have given a freer or more felicitous rendering of the 
original ; and it may be (they are not infallible) that some mis- 
takes are discoverable in their work. But certainly Mr. Russell's im- 
plication (p. ix) that their translations are full of errors and hence 
unreliable, is undeserved, and shows lack of appreciation on the part 
of one who has evidently benefitted by their labors. 

George Martin Duncan. 
Yale University. 



